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SHALL CHILDREN WORK IN WARTIME? 


“Nazi Germany, where every able-bodied child 10 years 
of age or older is placed in some job to help the war effort, 
indignantly reported yesterday that President Roosevelt had 
announced that ‘children’ would be drafted for work in the 


United States.” —New York Times, October 14 


HAT President Roosevelt actually said, as the 
Times pointed out, was quite different. He sug- 
gested that schools work out plans to enable high school 
students “‘to take some time from their school year, and to 
use their summer vacations to help farmers raise and har- 
vest their crops, or to work in the war industries.” He 
added: “This does not mean closing schools and stopping 
education. It does mean giving older students a better 
opportunity to contribute to the war effort.” 
In discussing what “children” should—or should not— 
do in the way of employment during the emergency, certain 
essential distinctions must be kept in mind: 


1. The distinction between children under 16 years and older 
boys and girls. 

2. The distinction between summer vacation work and full- 
time employment during the school year. 

3. The distinction between part-time work of school students 
carried on as an educational project and their indiscriminate 
employment after school hours without safeguards or super- 
vision. 

We know that the number of employed 16- and 17-year- 
old boys and girls—both those who have left school and 
those who are working outside of school hours—is increas- 
ing at a tremendous rate. We know also that their number 
will become far greater as the War goes on. These older 
boys and girls should be expected to take part in our war 
program. Work experience is not harmful for young people 
of these ages; it has a definite place in the educational pro- 
gram, whether in peacetime or in wartime. We are con- 
cerned, however, that there be wise counselling service for 
those who are contemplating dropping out of school for 
employment, and that their work, whether during or after 
school hours, be subject to certain restrictions recognized 
as necessary for immature workers of this age. 

Two recent incidents might be cited: Investigation of a 
number of truck accidents, involving fatalities, in a Massa- 
chusetts community disclosed boys under 18 years driving 
trucks in violation of the law. In New Jersey a 17-year-old 
boy operating an elevator became wedged between the 
elevator and the shaft wall so tightly that his body could be 
dislodged only after 15 gallons of motor oil were poured 
over him. 

We are far more concerned, however, about the increase 
in the employment of younger children. For the child under 





16 years belongs in school, not in industry, and the amounts 
and kinds of work he can safely undertake in addition to his 
school program are strictly limited. 

Yet 50,000 children of 14 and 15 years secured work 
permits in 1941, an increase of 80 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Of these 6,000 left school for work. In the first 
three months of 1942—a period when schools are in session 
—there was an additional 50 per cent increase. In the one 
month of June, 1942, permits to 14- and 15-year-old chil- 
dren numbered 18,000. 

Violations of the child labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act have doubled. The Children’s Bureau stated in 
October: ‘The reports of the child labor inspectors during 
the spring and summer of 1942 bear a disquieting resem- 
blance to the findings of a generation ago, when it was 
common to find large numbers of young children working 
long hours under unhealthful conditions.’”” Among the in- 
stances cited were a cold storage plant where 24 children 
10 to 15 years were capping strawberries from 3 a.m. to 
7 a.m. and then attending school. In tomato canneries chil- 
dren as young as 8 years were working until 11:30 p.m. 

State labor authorities also report great difficulty in en- 
forcement. The Illinois Department stated in September: 
“Violations have been occurring in bowling alleys, retail 
stores and some factories. We have had requests for permits 
for girls as young as 11 to work as waitresses. Stores have 
been hiring young children to deliver groceries, sometimes 
early in the morning before school and in traffic.” 

Investigation of 8 establishments in Topeka revealed 7 
violating child labor regulations. At one root beer stand, a 
girl was found to be working 14 hours a day. In Kansas 
City a 12-year-old delivery boy stuck his head into the ele- 
vator shaft to see if the car were coming up. It happened 
to be coming down and he was rushed to the hospital. To 
quote but one more instance: A 13-year-old boy working 
in a butcher shop in New Jersey was impaled on a meat 
hook during the owner’s absence from the store. 

Hardly a week goes by without someone suggesting that 
child labor regulations be suspended for the duration. Thus 
Harold F. Strong, President of the Congress of Correction, 
stated in October: ‘The acute labor shortage resulting from 
the War will mean the setting aside of child labor laws, 
probably by Order of the President of the United States, for 
the duration.” President Roosevelt, in his speech, referred 
to ‘‘older students’’—but child labor laws reach down to the 
8- and 9-year-olds. The bill suspending entirely the child 
labor provisions of the Sugar Act, noted elsewhere in this 
issue, is an example of ill-considered action that is likely to 
be taken under a general call to ‘suspend child labor laws.” 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MRS. CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY 


E,report with deep regret the death of Mrs. Charles 

Gilmore Kerley on October 24. Although Mrs. 
Kerley had been a member of our Board of Trustees for 
less than two years, the abnormal pressure of wartime 
activities made her period with us appear much longer. It 
may seem trivial to say that she was always a faithful at- 
tendant at Board meetings, but it is from an accumulation 
of such seemingly unimportant details that our memories 
and our regrets are comprised. 


MRS. HELENA N. SIMMONS 


ORKERS in the child labor field were saddened to 

learn of the death on October 11 of Mrs. Helena 
N. Simmons, for many years Executive Secretary of the 
Consumers League of New Jersey. Mrs. Simmons was 
associated with many and varied civic enterprises in New 
Jersey and was especially active in promoting legislation to 
protect working women and children. 





IN REPLY TO 
MAJOR GENERAL HERSHEY 


OLLOWING Major General Hershey’s address on 
September 29, in which he stated that “the education 
of our children may have to be curtailed” in order that they 
may work, Mr. Dinwiddie issued the following statement: 
“The National Child Labor Committee notes with con- 
cern the recent emphasis given by Major General Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, to the possibility of curtailing 
education with a view to using children in war production. 
The Committee yields to no one in advocacy of all out effort 
for victory in this War. 

“But this War is not going to be over tomorrow and we 
are going to need more intelligent and better trained rather 
than less educated soldiers and workers to prosecute it 
vigorously to a finish. Draft Board figures on illiteracy and 
poor health conditions point clearly to where we need to 
place emphasis now in educating and improving the health 
of our young people against the day when we may have to 
call on them. 

“One of the urgent needs of our school systems is to 
introduce more educational work experience so that we may 
turn out better citizens and workers. Schools can contribute 
greatly to our national effectiveness by well-designed and 
carefully supervised work programs developed as educa- 
tional projects. Under such intelligent supervision children 
can contribute, and are contributing here and there today, 


to our national production of food and other useful 
activities. 

“It is regrettable, however, that there is already a wide- 
spread misuse of children: 


“1. Without determination of the actual need for their 
services or whether the real purpose behind the de- 
mand for their labor may not be to beat down wages. 

“2. Without proper selection, instruction or super- 
vision so that they do efficient work, without injury 
to themselves or the products on which they work. 


“Such indiscriminate employment is wasteful, annoying 
to those to whom the workers are sent, and often harmful 
to the children themselves. From a southern State Welfare 
Department comes the story of an 11-year-old girl called 
upon to do a man’s work in the field. She often found it 
necessary to lie down in the furrows and finally suffered a 
heart attack. Little hope is held out for her recovery. 

‘“‘We are confident General Hershey would not advocate 
any such use of children. General emphasis on their em- 
ployment at this time, however, with no indication of essen- 
tial safeguards, and even suggesting curtailing their educa- 
tion, tends to increase such unwise and indiscriminate 
demands for child labor. Would not emphasis upon known 
untapped or partially tapped manpower be preferable? 

“There are still large numbers of unemployed in cities 
which have not secured enough war contracts to absorb 
their idle workers. Wendell Lund, Head of the Labor Pro- 
duction Division of the War Production Board, testifying 


. before the Tolan Committee in September, said: “We see, 


for instance, the great city of New York, with a half million 
idle and capable workers, rapidly becoming the number one 
ghost city of this War while other communities are so 
choked with work that boarding houses are operating on a 
three-shift basis.’ There are also vast unused supplies of 
women’s labor, Negro labor and labor in rural areas in- 
capable of supporting their populations.” 


H. R. 7632 


HIS bill says, in effect, to all sugar producers in the 

name of the United States Congress—‘Gentlemen, it 
is open season on children for you. All restrictions are off. 
Do what you will with them for the duration and we'll 
look the other way and call it patriotism.’ ” 

In these words Mr. Dinwiddie introduced his testimony 
at a hearing before the Senate Finance Committee on a bill 
to suspend the child labor provisions of the Sugar Act for 
the duration of the War. This bill had passed the House 
the day before—very quietly, and without a hearing. The 
Child Labor Committee and its many friends throughout 
the country immediately became active and Senator George 
called a hearing before the Senate Committee. 

Miss Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Mr. 
Dinwiddie from the National Child Labor Committee, 
and representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
and the American Legion all testified as to the child ex- 
ploitation which existed before the passage of the Sugar 
Act, the improvement since then, and the absence of any 
necessity for permitting 7- and 8-year-olds to return to the 
sugar fields. The Senate Committee postponed action but 
the bill may come up in November. Letters should be sent 
to Senators pointing out that such ewaepres action is 
neither necessary nor wise. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES—1940 


HILD labor and school attendance are closely asso- 
ciated. Not only do child labor and compulsory school 
attendance laws usually dovetail, with children below the 
permitted working age required to attend school, but most 
older children either voluntarily remain in school or seek 
employment. According to the 1940 Census, 82 per cent of 
the 16- and 17-year-old minors who were not in the labor 
force (excluding those unable to work or in institutions) 
were in school. The majority of the others were engaged 
‘in own home housework.” 


Since 1910 there has been a steady increase in the number 
of persons under 18 years who, either through law or vol- 
untarily, are attending school and thus deferring their 
entrance into industry. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 7 TO 17 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, BY AGE 
Groups ATTENDING SCHOOL 1910-1940, U. S. CENsus 








Age 1910 1920 1930 1940* 
DeMBOIVLS §.occces ritvessctdeexs 86.1 90.6 95.3 95.0 
MAUS VES. occsccossevnsodseses 75.0 79.9 88.8 90.0 
BUG WEB! © seocecsssetescson.s 43.1 42.9 57.3 68.7 





* If the Census question on school attendance had not been changed, the 1940 
figures would be higher. In 1940 the question was whether the person had 
attended school during the month prior to April 1. In previous years it included 
the period between September 1 and the Census date. The 1940 figure therefore 
excludes several groups formerly included: (1) children who dropped out of 
school during the year, (2) those who were out in March for farm work or other 
reasons, (3) those whose schools had closed before March 1. (The Kentucky 
Department of Education states that 225,000 rural children attend schools which 
begin in the summer and complete the required 7 months’ term before March.) 


Rural school attendance still falls considerably below 
that in urban areas. The table below gives by age groups 
the percentage of children attending school and the actual 
number vot attending in urban and rural-farm areas. These 


figures clearly indicate where the main efforts to improve 
attendance must be made. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL AND No. Nor 
ATTENDING—URBAN AND RURAL-FARM AREAS—1940 














Age Urban Rural-Farm 

Per Cent No. Not Per Cent No. Not 
Attending Attending Attending Attending 

School School School School 
Ui 2, | ere 96.7 102,560 90.1 187,971 
10-13 yrs 97.4 120,413 91.8 220,198 
14 yrs 96.0 48,913 86.1 96,443 
AD YES: <ccsccsccxi0 93.4 81,283 77.4 154,973 
MO-17 YES... sssccocceeae 75.6 615,837 56.8 596,066 





Though rapid strides have been made,school attendance 
for Negro children still falls considerably below that for 
other groups, due primarily to poor attendance in most of 
the 17 states which operate separate school systems. This 
must be attributed to inadequate school facilities, economic 
conditions and lack of community interest in enforcing the 
school attendance law for Negro children. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL 
—NATIVE WHITE AND NEGRO—1940 








Native 
Age White Negro 
EMER oa Tass aasess crsredersssineetorioores espsheos> 95.0 90.1 
MeO sey cosy Saat ohss95 derasetecosveasdeosespuesiiaives 95.9 92.3 
PA oy ues chests as sacssscceneosoceodpesonson 93.2 86.5 
(| ESR CECE 88.8 77.7 
BROT MBE ogi nes reboot yraesivectesesossesesestsdonasezeoees 70.5 52.9 
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With education under the control of the 48 states, na- 
tional figures do not reflect conditions in all parts of the 
country. There is great variation among the states. Leaving 
out of consideration Kentucky where school attendance was 
not adequately reflected in the 1940 Census, attendance for 
the 7- to 13-year group varied from a high of 98.3 per cent 
for urban children in Wisconsin to a low of 76.3 per cent 
for rural-farm children in Arizona. In other words, only 
two out of every hundred children were out of school in 
Wisconsin cities but twenty-four out of every hundred were 
non-attendants in rural Arizona. For the 14- and 15-year 
group attendance ranged from 97.6 per cent for urban 
Wisconsin to 75.0 per cent for rural-farm areas in Georgia 
(78.6 per cent for white and 69.2 per cent for Negro). For 
children of 16 and 17 years, differences were even more 
marked, ranging from 91.4 per cent in attendance in urban 
Wisconsin to 46.3 per cent in rural Georgia (52.5 per cent 
for white and 36.1 per cent for Negro). 

An analysis of the 1940 Census figures on school attend- 
ance by age groups for any state will be sent on request. 


NOTES FROM WARTIME ENGLAND 


NDER the stress of war England has authorized local 

educational authorities to excuse children 12 years 

and over from school attendance for employment in agri- 

cultural work. If a child has already been excused for 20 

or more days, approval by one of His Majesty's inspectors 

is required. No child may be employed for more than 36 
hours a week or 7 hours a day. 

* * * 


Seventy per cent of all boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 17 are working in England, according to an 
article, “Report on Britain: War Production, Employment 
and Future Prospects,’ by Eldridge Haynes in the October 
issue of Harpers Magazine. 

* * * 


In June the London Regional Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment issued a ‘Memorandum on Problems 
of Post-War Entry of Juveniles into Employment.” Dealing 
with the 14- to 18-year age group, its suggestions are based 
on certain fundamental assumptions—that after the War 
the school leaving age will be raised from 14 to 15 and 
possibly to 16, and that compulsory daily continuation 
classes will be established for those beyond the school leav- 
ing age; that there must be diversity of education to suit 
different talents and potentialities which will give regard 
to “the needs of both life and livelihood’’; that a close rela- 
tionship between education and industry must be main- 
tained in connection with juvenile employment. 

One point stressed is the need for keeping young people 
in school immediately after the War in order to permit the 
absorption into post-War industry of boys and girls who 
have been engaged in wartime work which will no longer 
be necessary. Special consideration is given to the questions 
of medical examinations of young people, limitation of 
hours and transportation. 

The pamphlet is available from the British Library of 
Information, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, price 
5 cents. 





“Committee Activities’ is omitted this month due to 
limitations of space. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT — A STUDY IN 
PRESSURE Po.itics. By Ned Weissberg. Available on loan 
from the Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 1942. 


Scholarly, interesting and readable, this Ph.D. thesis seeks 
to answer the question—why, despite strong public opinion 
for the Federal regulation of child labor, the movement for 
such regulation has progressed so slowly and the Child 
Labor Amendment has not been ratified. 

Following an excellent summary of the history of child 
labor legislation from Senator Beveridge’s proposal of 
1906 through the U. S. Supreme Court decision of 1941 
upholding the Wage-Hour Act, the opposition to the 
Amendment is analyzed. The basis for opposition and the 
arguments and methods employed are treated in detail for 
four general categories of antagonists: Manufacturers, 
which is broadly interpreted to include groups with an 
economic bias, such as the American Bar Association, the 
Sentinels of the Republic and the National Committee for 
the Protection of Child, Family, School and Church; 
Catholics; newspapers; and farmers. 

The opposition of manufacturing and related groups is 
considered to have been the most formidable though the 
political influence of Catholic activity is not minimized. The 
newspapers are credited with a well-organized campaign 
which successfully protected their vested interests and the 
farmers are depicted primarily as victims of false propa- 
ganda as to the effect of the Amendment upon children 
working at home with their parents. 

There is a concluding section on “The Role of Pressure 
Groups in a Democracy,” and an excellent bibliography 
covering publications on both child labor and pressure 


groups. 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: PROGRESSIVE 
CHANGES IN OUR PERSPECTIVES. By Henry W. Thurston. 
Columbia University Press, New York City. 1942. $2.75. 

A welcome addition to the literature on juvenile delin- 

quency has come from the pen of Dr. Thurston, a former 

member of the Board of Trustees of the National Child 

Labor Committee. Studded with illustrative material, it will 

prove of absorbing interest to laymen as well as to workers 

with delinquents. 
After presenting types of behavior, ‘from mischief to 
murder,” that bring young people in conflict with the law, 


peacetime. 


419 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


of your work. 
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TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


School is their full-time job, in wartime as in 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


I enclose §$...........cssccssscsesees 


the author discusses the treatment of youthful offenders by 
the courts from early days on, and also community aspects 
of dealing with the problem. 

The book reflects the wisdom and experience, the kind- 
liness and the humor, of its author whose life as an edu- 
cator, probation officer and teacher of social workers has 
been devoted to promoting a better understanding of the 
problems of children and young people. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION: A REVIEW OF PERTINENT 
Facts. Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. September, 1942. 25 cents. 

This bulletin brings up to date factual information bearing 

on the need for Federal aid for education. It has been pre- 

pared primarily for use in connection with efforts to secure 
action on S. 1313 (amended) now pending in Congress. 


Children Bear the Promise of a Better World .. Our Nation 
Does not Need Their Toil is an attractive 12-page 
leaflet issued by the Children’s Bureau warning against 
the upward trend in child labor, and discussing pres- 
ent legislation and desirable standards. 


SHALL CHILDREN WORK IN WARTIME? 
(Continued from page 1) 

No one will object to such action as that taken by the 
Governor of California who authorized the employment of 
boys 16 to 18 years for 10 hours a day (instead of 8 hours) 
during the peak season in tomato canneries where there was 
a labor shortage. But to let down the bars for young chil- 
dren is quite another matter. As the Springfield (Ohio) 
Sun stated editorially this month: ‘‘It is improbable that 
there will ever be any serious need for child labor in the 
present War. If a nation of our size and wealth cannot win 
this War without that it will be simply because we do not 
use our resources to good advantage.” 





THIS is an era when the evils of waste—waste in time, 
waste in materials, waste in manpower—assume the propor- 
tions of a cardinal economic sin. There is no more sinful 
economic waste which society can commit than that of the 
health of its young working people. We must preserve the 
labor supply of tomorrow by protecting the working chil- 
dren of today.—John W. Gibson. Michigan Labor and In- 
dustry, September, 1942. 
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